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at Versailles, find it difficult to appreciate the force of such
sarcasm as that; but it reflects accurately the opinion held
with regard to him by all Conservatives, and by not a few
Welsh Liberals as well, in those early days* " The ban-
tam,'1 declared one of the local gentry at a public meeting,
" is the noisiest inmate of the farmyardf but he is also the
smallest, Mr* Lloyd George is the bantam of die political
arena/' His diminutive stature, for some incomprehensible
reason, seems seriously to have been a stumbling-block to
many* Many years later, when his Parliamentary reputation
stood high, the chairman of a meeting in England introduced
him with the rather tactless remark: H We had somehow
been expecting to see in him a much taller man/' Upon
rising to make his speech, Lloyd George was ready with his
retort: " You in England/' he said, " evidently measure a
man from the chin downward, but we in Wales measure
him from the chin upward/1
That in some of these misgivings there was a substratum
of truth there is no gainsaying, Lloyd George suffered
then, as he has tended to do ever since, from the short-
comings of his upbringing. I;or, excellent as the home
atmosphere had been, there was in his early years too much
of the school of adversity, too little of the genial and the
contented side of life, a grievous insufficiency of that
breadth of outlook which is the most precious thing that
the humanistic training of the great schools and the old
universities has to impart* His deficiencies in these matters
were, of course, the secret of much of his strength, and on a
balance it is obvious that strength greatly exceeded weakness;
nevertheless the weakness was there, and in those early
years it was far more pronounced than it afterwards came to
be. The constant struggle against adverse circumstances,
the financial pinching, the feeling that he was so seriously
handicapped as compared with better-to-do boya, tended to